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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Fear 


Basil King wrote a book on “The Conquest of 
Fear.’’ Itisa most valuable book to read and to 
own, because every one needs it. 

I think there are few persons who do not, 
more or less, suffer from fear and realize that fear 
is often worse suffering than bodily pain. 
Through fear wild animals are trained to do 
tricks to amuse thoughtless and empty-headed 
grown-up children, as well as children not grown 
up. Men and women who never reach the full 
measure of intelligence that mankind is entitled 
to are called ‘‘Morons.”’ These adults enjoy 
seeing fourfooted animals perform silly and 
useless tricks, though they know that these 


tricks have been taught them through fear of | 


beating, burning, and starving. 

It is painful to see how much the fourfooted 
animals and the birds suffer through fear. I 
have been especially reminded of this today 
while watching the birds that come every day to 
my ‘‘free lunch counter,’’ which is the roof of 
the veranda that almost encircles this house by 
the sea which I have taken for the summer. 

For several weeks after I came here, which was 
in the month of May, I was confined to my room, 
though not to my bed. Sitting in a comfortable 
rocker by a window overlooking the sea, I 
thought it might be interesting if I could invite 
any birds to visit me by putting crumbs out of 
my window on the roof which is below me. I 
tried it, and succeeded beyond my hopes. 
Every day I have had dozens of visitors,—the 
purple grackle, the starling, and a number of 
little spar:ows. I left my bird book at home, so 
am, I might say, literally at sea regarding the 
kinds of sparrows that come to me. One or two 
look like English sparrows, but there are others 
very small and unusually marked that I do not 
recognize. 

But to get back to my subject—Fear. The 
birds come, hungry and even greedy. They 
swallow crumbs that I fear will choke them, or 
they fly away across the rocks with crumbs 


larger than their heads. They come together, 
these entirely different types of birds, and sel- 
dom is there a sign of a quarrel, but this they 
share in common—Fear. The least movement 
I make in my chair scares them away, the black- 
birds particularly. Before they pick up a 
crumb they look on every side and overhead; 
they locate a desirable crumb, approach it cau- 
tiously, jump at it, snatch it, and fly away in the 
greatest hurry. 

Is this the sort of life they live, the birds, the 
wild animals,—a life of fear? Do they eat in 
fear, drink in fear, go to rest in fear? Do they 
have no freedom from fear? Always they fear 
man, but also they fear other wild things, for 
alas, like mankind, the lower animals and the 
birds prey upon each other. Like mankind, 
they fight, they kill, they are jealous, they love, 
they hate—and they fear—continually they live 
in fear. 

The birds beneath my window I have fed for 
nearly two months. I might almost say I have 
raised several broods, for the mothers have 
brought the little ones to this feast of plenty as — 
soon as they could fly, and fed them here in- 
stead of carrying the food to them at their nest, 
which is much easier for the mother and very en- 
tertaining for me. The first mother that came 
was a Starling with a family of six, and if ever a 
mother deserved sympathy, this little mother 
did. Her greedy family, with mouths wide open, 
crowded around her, pushed and clamored until 
she would lose patience and, thrusting a last 
crumb into one of the greedy throats, she would 
fly away from them, quickly followed by the six 
trailing behind her. I have seen that family 
grow up, and I suppose ere long I shall see some 
of them appearing with families of their own. 

A very small sparrow has just hopped up onto 
the window sill and looked in the window at me, 
reminding me that I have not told how daintily 
these little sparrows feed. They do not snatch 
at the crumbs as the starlings do, and they are 
less easily frightened away. 

A millennium has been foretold when there 
shall be no more fear. That means no more un- 
kindness; no more cruelty; when the Golden 
Rule—“‘Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you’’—shall be the rule of the 
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whole earth and all living creatures shall be in- 
cluded in that Rule, then there shall be no more 
fear. May the Almighty One hasten that day, 
is our prayer.—A. H.S. 


“Ah! when shall all men’s good 


Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams across the sea, 
Thro’ all the circle of the golden year?”’ 
—Tennyson. 


Something New 


Something new in the barn today— 
Warm and soft and curled, 


Old as the hills and fresh as May, 
Something new in the world. 


Three wet noses sniff the breeze, 
Six sharp ears unfurled, 

Twelve brave legs on wabbly knees— 
Something new in the world. 


Black-and-whites in a box of hay— 
Only pups to you; 
Three adventurers bold and gay, 


In an old world ever new. 
Harriet Eagar Davis, in N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


We have already begun to make preparations 
for our annual fair which we hope our members 
are keeping in mind. We have done a large 
and valuable work this summer which has made 
great inroads on our treasury. All who are 
interested I hope will help to meet this deficit. 


Cow Swims Home 


TWICE SOLD, BUT WOULDN’T STAY WITH NEW 
OWNERS 


A story of the remarkable homing instinct 
shown by a cow is told by its former owner, Mr. 
John Farish, of Marston Hall, near Northwich, 
Cheshire. 

The cow, he says, was sent to Northwich 
cattle market with four others, but on the way it 
left the herd and made for home across country, a 
distance of three miles, swimming an intervening 
canal, and eventually arriving at the shippon. 

Later the cow was sold to a Whitley farmer, 
and after a day on his farm left and, swimming 
200 yards across Marbury Mere, returned to its 
former home, six miles distant. 

The animal was reared on the farm of Mr. 
Farish, who says that in his long experience as a 
breeder of cattle he has never known of such a 
well-developed homing instinct in a cow. 


Dog Feigns Death 
SAVED ON RAILWAY BY ITS MASTER’S COMMAND 


Obedience on the part of an Airedale puppy 
saved it from being killed by a train at the 
Great Western Railway station at Barry, Gla- 
morgan. 

The owner of the dog was awaiting the arrival 
of a train from Tardiff, and the animal stood 
quietly at his side until something on the track 
caught its eye. It leapt from the platform, and 
at that moment the train came steaming in. 

Women on the platform tried to coax the dog 
from its perilous position in the centre of the 
track, and one even threw a glove, hoping it 
would chase it. But the dog refused to move. 

With the train almost upon the dog, the owner 
called, ‘‘ Die, Wolf!’’ The dog was then lost to 
sight underneath the train. 

When the train moved away from the plat- 
form again the dog was lying on its back, its feet 
stiff in the air, simulating death after the fashion 
taught it by its master. When the latter 
whistled to it the dog was quickly on its legs 
again, and lost no time in regaining the safety of 
the platform.—London, Saturday, May 7, 1927. 
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The Receding Flood’s Bequest: A Rich Legendry 

of Anecdote 

“There’s an old darky on the levee who’s 
likely to be lost. We couldn’t pick him up.” 

The speaker was a youth running a motor boat 
which had just brought its quota of refugees to a 
crowded river-bank embarkation barge. An ex- 
planation was demanded. Why couldn’t the old 
darky be picked up? How come? “People 
had been taken from house-tops, from trees, 
from telegraph poles. Getting a man off a levee 
wasn’t a hard job.” However, as Marie Mat- 
tingly Meloney tells the story in the Philadelphia 
Record, the young skipper of the motor boat had 
a perfectly good alibi. 

“When we got up to the point,” he explained, 
‘“‘we had gathered in everybody but the old man. 
‘Hop along, uncle,’ I said, and he called back, 
‘Yo’-all got enough room for Mary Ann?’ 
‘Sure,’ I said; ‘where is she?’ ‘Here she is, 
boss,’ he said, and began hauling an old cow to 
the boat. Well, I explained that humans and 
cattle couldn’t go in the same boats. It was 
orders, and I told him one of the cattle boats 
would be right along. But he argued, ‘Boss, 
Mary Ann ain’t no cattle. Mary Ann’s a cow. 
She done fed all my children—she hepped to 
bring ’em up. I couldn’t leave her in dis here 
mess.’ I argued with him,” the youth con- 
tinued, “but he would not leave his Mary Ann, 
and finally he said, ‘Jes’ breeze along, sonny, jes’ 
breeze along; I’m agoin’ to wait here for a boat 
that’ll take Mary Ann.’ So I had to leave him 
there; but the water is getting higher, and, un- 
less somebody can argue him out of it, that old 
darky is sure going to get all wet.”’ 

Within the hour, records Miss Meloney, an- 
other life-saving boat came in with the same re- 
port about the old darky and his Mary Ann. 
Later a third boat brought the same news. At 
length a boat was despatched on a special trip to 
that point of the levee, for the sole purpose of 
rescuing the old negro and his cow; but ‘‘long be- 
fore it came back the Memphis radio station ‘on 
the hour every hour’ reported, ‘Water going over 
Milliken Bend.’ Two lives had been lost,” adds 
Miss Meloney; ‘“‘one was Mary Ann’s.”’ 


The two men who entered with Hoover were 
fresh for the conference. They were from the 
State Agricultural College, and had come to dis- 
cuss a constructive program. Hoover had been 
on the job since six in the morning. He had 
eaten only sandwiches and coffee. He had been 
on his feet the whole day. 

He sat at the long work-table and spread out 
his maps. He wasted no time on preliminaries. 
Putting his fingers down on a chart, he asked: 

“What can these people plant in this area 
after June 15, and harvest before October 1? 
What can they grow to help feed cattle and mules, 
if they have any?” 

There was some thoughtful talk and, finally, 
an agreement. 

“T want to know the amount of seed needed in 
each package to provide for a family of five. 
Larger families can have two packages.”’ And 
then, going a step further— 

“We should telegraph to all the agricultural 
colleges and nurseries in this part of the country 
to start plants now—which can be transplanted 
—a million heads of cabbage—a million tomato 
plants’’—and so on. 

Efficient and hard-boiled, they say. 

A soldier came into the car. 

“What are we going to do with these dogs?”’ 
came the query. 

“What dogs?’’ asked Hoover. 

‘““A lot of these refugees have brought dogs 
with them—and some of them have cats,” ex- 
plained the soldier. 

“Take care of them—good care of them.” 
There was no doubt about how Herbert Hoover 
felt on this subject. ‘‘Those people have not 
saved much. If any of them have pets—dogs, 
cats, birds, or elephants—let them keep them and 
take care of them. Some of the refugees can 
build corrals with runways for the dogs.”’ 

“A few of them have birds,”’ added the soldier. 

“All right,” and turning to Toumbs, he dic- 
tated: “Order some birdseed—and if it is not on 
the regulation list, charge it to me.”’ 

Hard-boiled?—The Literary Digest for July 
16, 1927 
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Stray Dogs to Help the Blind 


More than five hundred stray dogs are being 
collected from the dog pounds of the larger cities 
in Germany to be trained to lead blind persons 
safely through city traffic. The dog pounds are 
being combed for large dogs with adequate in- 
telligence and the animals are to be trained at a 
school near Frankfort. The war left many 
blind veterans, and it will be the duty of these 
dogs to aid the ex-soldiers.—National Humane 
Review. 


Revere 


Hugh Lloyd, trouble man for the Suburban 
Gas and Electric Company, performed a humane 
act when he rescued a stray cat which had 
climbed to a perilous perch at the end of a 
stringer on a high pole at Payson Street and 
Mountain Avenue. The police were planning 
to send firemen with a ladder to rescue the cat, 
when Lloyd climbed the pole and worked himself 
out on the narrow crosspiece, about 40 feet from 
the ground, and rescued the cat. 


Work Four Hours to Rescue Cat Pinned Down 

by 700-pound Rail 

Pinioned by a 700-pound rail in the Wyoma 
_ carbarn junk yard in Lynn for 72 hours, ‘“‘ Rusty,”’ 

pet cat of Robert Preston of Lynn, was rescued 
last night after a three-day search by his master, 
whose steadfast loyalty induced a street car 
wrecking crew to labor hours to save the animal. 

The cat disappeared Friday and Robert, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. Preston of 226 
Broadway, Lynn, was searching for his pet when 
a hunch, he says, caused him to enter the junk 
yard of the Eastern Massachusetts Street Rail- 
way carbarn at Wyoma Square, Lynn. He 
heard the wails of a cat emanating from the centre 
of a mass of rails. 

Hurrying to Traffic Officer Fred Brodbine at 
Wyoma Square, he blurted out his story. The 
lad’s earnestness convinced the officer, and he 
asked the foreman of the yard to assist the boy. 
Also, moved by Robert’s pleadings, the foreman 
sent for the wrecking car at the West Lynn 
carbarn. 

The wrecking car and the crew, William Spates, 


Fred Thompson, John Flynn and William 
Copperthorne, responded. For four hours the 
men worked on the mass of rails. They moved 
more than 400 rails weighing 700 pounds apiece. 
In the center Robert found his pet, caught 
around the shoulder by a huge rail. On arriving 
home, Robert found that the cat, which had 
not eaten for three days and nights, had lost 
four pounds. He has had the pet for two years. 
—Boston Herald, April 4, 1927. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


My secretary has received the following letters 
from one of our members who is a faithful worker 
for the Fair. She has just passed through the 
sorrow of losing one of her dear fourfooted 
friends. 

Boston, Mass., June 238, 1927. 

I know you will not mind my writing you, 
but my heart is so sad and heavy that it will 
relieve me just to write to someone with an 
understanding heart. I will tell you about 
Ginger. I had his mother:for years, until she 
got old and helpless, and had her put to sleep 
at the League. Ginger was one of the litter 
born February 9, 1912. He looked like a little 
yellow chick. He grew to an enormous size, 
and was the most gentle and intelligent cat I 
ever knew. He would jump up on the window 
sill at four o’clock in the afternoon and watch 
for my husband. At the two rings which he 
always gives, Ginger would run for me to open 
the door, and downstairs he would run to meet 
him. At six o’clock in the morning Ginger would 


stand on a chair by my husband’s bed watching 
for him to awake; if he happened to over-sleep 
Ginger would give him a tap on the face. When 
Mr. K. read his paper in the morning Ginger was 
at his elbow, and many, many times rather than 
disturb him my husband would cart the paper 
outside, for Ginger would fall asleep on some part 
of the paper. 

When Mr. K reached home last evening I told 
him that Ginger had gone; he felt terribly, 
could not eat, and when we put him away in the 
box in which I am to take him to Pine Ridge 
this morning, we both broke down completely. 
My husband said, ‘‘ You have me crying now,” 
and I said, “Don’t be ashamed to ery; why 
shouldn’t we after fifteen years of love from one 
of God’s little creatures?’? My husband patted 
Ginger and said, ‘‘ We treated you well, Ginger, 
and you treated us well.’”’ Then when he put the 
box out on the piazza he said, “That is the last 
of a good friend.” 


My other two cats don’t know what to make 


of it. Snookie is Ginger’s brother, and will be 
fifteen next September. But I don’t believe he 
will survive Ginger long. Inkie, my great, big 
black cat was a wee kitten I picked up in the 
alley, so thin that I fed him with an after-dinner 
coffee spoon. You should see him now, the 
biggest cat I ever saw, and he will be eleven in 
September. They have everything to make 
them comfortable and happy,—a _ screened-in 
piazza, top floor, grass boxes, plants, running 
board and post on which to sharpen their claws; 
an awning and the very best of food; they 
wouldn’t eat anything but the best, and each 
one is’ put to bed before I go. Now can you 
wonder we are sad? Lovingly yours,—L. K. 


Second letter written after Ginger had been 
taken to Pine Ridge: 

June 24, 1927. 

I put our dear Ginger in Mr. Prescott’s care 
today, and know he will perform his duty 
faithfully. He was most courteous, and while 
it was a sad visit to Pine Ridge for me, still when 
I reached the gate and four lovely dogs met me, 
I forgot my sorrow for a moment, and they, bless 
them, cheered me up and followed me as though 
I were an old friend. Even the donkeys bade 
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me welcome, as did the white kitty. The dear 
old fire horse pricked up his ears to see what was 
going on. What a wonderful place it is, and 
what a comfort to know our dear pets have such 
a place for eternal rest. I would love to be put 
to rest with the dear creatures. 

I am enclosing the only picture I have of dear 
Ginger; the expression is very lifelike. It would 
please me very much if you would use it in the 
paper and say, ‘‘Ginger, the dearly loved cat of 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Kelly; born February 9, 
1912; died June 22, 1927. I could then send 
copies of the paper to friends, for every one that 
ever met Ginger loved him. And I would like 
to surprise my husband. No man ever mourned 
a pet more than he does. I think later on I may 
be able to get a kitten, a very young one, at the 
League and teach him some of Ginger’s little 
ways; they were not tricks, just plain intelligence. 
Sincerely yours,—L. M. K. 


The treasurer of the Malden Humane Society 
has sent us in the following prize essay which was, 
written by Phyllis Brown of Melrose. She is in 
the seventh grade of the Washington School. 


Adopt Me, Adopt My Dog 


Maggie and Bingo looked up at the large 
Settlement House which they were about to 
enter. Maggie was a homeless child and Bingo 
was a homeless dog. Bingo, the dog, was a 
small fox terrier. Maggie had rescued him from 
a crowd of tormenting boys when he was a puppy. 

The child and dog entered the building and 
passed through a hall to a door at the back. Be- 
fore opening the door, Maggie picked Bingo up 
and said, ‘‘Now, Bingo, you must be a good dog 
and show Miss Bowman what nice manners I 
have taught you. You must not bark or even 
whine.” 

As she opened the door they entered a brightly 
lighted room where two ladies sat. 

‘‘Good evening, Maggie. Hello, Bingo,” said 
one of the ladies as she came forward. ‘Please 
sit down, Maggie, I have something to ask you. 
How would you like a real home?”’ 

“Oh, Miss Bowman, nothing as nice as that 
can ever happen to me, but I would love to have 
a home and so would Bingo.”’ 
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“Mrs. Archer would like to have a little girl 
just about your age to bring up. You would 
have nice clothes and a good education. If you 
would like to, Maggie, Mrs. Archer will take 
you home tonight.”’ 

“Could Bingo come too?” asked Maggie. 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Archer, who was sitting 
as far away from the dog as possible. ‘‘I don’t 
like dogs. You would have to send your dog 
away if you come to live with me.” 

“T don’t want to come if I can’t bring Bingo. 
He would not be treated kindly if I were not there 
to take care of him,” exclaimed Maggie. 

“T will try to find some little boy that will give 
Bingo a good home,” said Miss Bowman. ‘“‘ You 
must not give up such a good chance for an 
education.”’ 

After much debating, Maggie finally decided 
to return with Mrs. Archer to her home. After a 
tearful good-bye with Bingo, Maggie went out 
with Mrs. Archer. How lonesome she would be 
without Bingo! She knew that never again would 
she have such a loyal little friend. 

A few nights later Miss Bowman was sitting 
in her office at the Settlement House when 
suddenly the door opened and in came Maggie. 

How different she looked from the little girl 
who had left there, ragged and dirty. 

Maggie’s hair was smooth and shining and she 
had a neat, pretty dress on, but she did not look 
happy. 

“Hello, Maggie, I wasn’t expecting you. 
Surely you did not come all alone on such a dark 
night?” said Miss Bowman inquiringly. 


‘““Oh, Miss Bowman, I was so lonesome without . 


Bingo that I could not stand it. I would rather 
not have a home than leave Bingo again. Have 
you given him away?” 

“No, I have not yet found a home for him. 
Here he is now.” 

In bounded Bingo overjoyed to see his young 
mistress. Never was there such a happyreunion. 
While Maggie and Bingo were busy with each 
other Miss Bowman went to the telephone to call 
up Mrs. Archer. 

Soon Mrs. Archer appeared, all out of breath 
from hurrying. Miss Bowman explained to her 
why Maggie had come back to the Settlement 
House. 


‘Well, I never did like dogs, they are so dirty 
and noisy, but there must be something likable 
about them for Maggie to be so fond of Bingo. 
I will give him a trial, He may come and if he is 
good he may stay,” replied Mrs. Archer. 

Bingo behaved as well as anyone could wish 
and stayed at Mrs. Archer’s all of his long, happy 
life. 

Maggie’s love for Bingo had won him a good 
home. 


Your Mission 


If you cannot on the ocean 
Sail among the swiftest fleet, 
Rocking on the highest billows, 
Laughing at the storms you meet; 
You can stand among the sailors, 
Anchored yet within the bay, 
You can lend a hand to help them 
As they launch their boats away. 


If you cannot in the harvest, 
Garner up the richest sheaves, 

Many a grain, both ripe and golden, 
Oft the careless reaper leaves: 

Go and gleam among the briars 
Growing rank against the wall, 

For it may be that their shadow 
Hides the heaviest wheat of all. 


If you cannot in the conflict 
Prove yourself a soldier true; 
If, where fire and smoke are thickest, 
There’s no work for you to do; 
When the battle field is silent, 
You can go with careful tread; 
You can bear away the wounded, 
You can cover up the dead. 


Do not then stand idly waiting 
For some greater work to do; 
Fortune is a lazy goddess, 
She will never come to you; 
Go and toil in any vineyard, 
Do not fear to do and dare. 
If you want a field of labor 
You can find it anywhere. 
—Ellen M. H. Gates. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of July the League received 
8,245 cats, 1,117 dogs and 52 horses. We placed 
70 dogs and 40 cats in good homes. 


The careless way in which owners of dogs al- 
low them to run out on the streets without collars 
is surprising. The men going out in our am- 
bulances for the purpose of finding unlicensed 
dogs collected fifty in one day in June. Not 
long after these dogs were brought to the League, 
the owners began to arrive in much distress to 
claim their property. Mr. Banks, our kennel 
master, was besieged all day in verifying the 
claims. No unlicensed dog can be taken from 
the League until the owner has gone out and paid 
for his license and brought it back here. 


One little boy, who hardly reached the top of 
the desk in the office, came after his dog. When 
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asked where he lived, this little fellow said, 
“Kast Boston.”’ He was so small and so young 
the kennel master was surprised to think he was 
allowed to come in town alone. He took the boy 
into the kennels and let him show which dog be- 
longed to him, but the dog himself gave witness 
when he heard his little master’s voice. The 
boy and his dog had a happy meeting, and went 
away together very joyfully. 


On the 7th of July the League received 405 
eats and kittens and 36 dogs. 


A man came in to see if we had found his cat. 
When he was told that we had found 405 home- 
less cats in one day, he could not believe it. He 
remarked, ‘‘ You mean in one week!” “No, in 
one day,’ was replied. ‘‘Oh, my God!” said he. 
Evidently the public does not understand what 
an immense work the League is performing in 
lessening the number of uncared-for dogs and 
cats in the city and suburbs. 
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A taxi driver picked up a very frightened and 
bewildered little Scotch terrier late one rainy 
night, and brought it to the League. Fortu- 
nately the collar was marked with a Rhode 
Island address. The next day we notified the 
owner, who came at once for her dog. It seems 
she had parked her sedan in town and, the win- 
dow being open, the dog had jumped out, be- 
come confused, and wandered about for two days. 
The meeting certainly was a happy one. 


Taxi drivers as a rule are very kind to animals. 
One Sunday night one brought to the League a 
very sick dog that someone said had been ly- 
ing on the street in front of the South Station 
all day. The driver had wrapped the dog up in 
his overcoat. The animal was once a handsome 
mongrel black Chow, but had distemper and was 
in such a bad condition he could not stand. 
Many men would not have handled him, he was 
so diseased. Miss Barr, who received the dog, 
said to the young man, “ You were very kind to 
bring the dog here and bundle him up in your 
coat.’”’ He laughed and replied, ‘‘I’ve had dogs 
since I was a youngster. I have one now that I 
love and I should want someone to lift a helping 
hand for him.”’ 


We had an emergency call from a police officer 
saying that a kitten was in a sewer, had been 
there three days and was almost dead. Not long 
after the call came, three colored boys arrived at 
the League with the kitten. They had taken 
the top off the sewer, put a board down, and the 
exhausted animal had crawled out. They were 
told to let it go, but they said, ‘‘ No, we’ll take 
it to the Animal Rescue League.” The kitten 
was in such bad shape we could not save it. 


The 23rd Annual Report of the Rhode Island 
Humane Education Society is very interesting 
and also encouraging to humane workers. The 
Secretary announces that this last year has been 
one of the most successful they have had. A 
large number of schools were visited, and a 
great deal has been done for the children. Miss 
Olney writes that their work reached during one 
quarter last hear 22,518 pupils and 673 teachers. 
The total number of members and contributors 
during the year was 704. 


In the last report pertaining to Mr. Irwin’s 
work on the Cape he writes the following: June 2, 
I found two calves that were in an unfit condition 
for travelling but that were being taken by their 
owner a number of miles to be slaughtered. I 
stopped the man and put the calves to death. 
June 7, I took two horses from work. They had 
very sore shoulders and necks, and I forbade the 
man to allow them to work again until the sores 
were healed. June 10, I found a horse in such 
a bad condition that I persuaded the man to 
let me put it to death. June 12, I took three 
horses from work that were suffering with sore 
shoulders and necks. I will, of course, watch 
these cases. Found a cow and calf in a field 
that were kept there night and day, no matter 
what the weather might be. I insisted on having 
them put into a neighboring barn until the owner 
had a chance to dispose of them. A very lame 
horse was found in such a condition that I in- 
sisted on having him put to death; also two more 
horses with sore shoulders were taken from work. 
June 28, two pigs and a goat that were being 
kept where they had practically no feed, I 
visited, and had them humanely disposed of, 
also two dogs and two puppies I put out of the 
way. Seven cats were killed and five dogs. 


Archibald MacDonald, our general horse 
agent who looks up horses unfit for work, and 
sometimes cows and other animals, found during 
the month of June a horse being used in an ex- 
press wagon in Revere, old, and very lame, en- 
tirely unfit for work. He took the horse away 
from the owner and paid him $7.00; had him 
put to death. 

Another horse was found in Bedford. They 
were using him on farm though he was in very 
bad condition, and the most merciful thing to 
do was to pay the owner a small sum and have 
the horse destroyed. 


A horse owned by an ice pedler in Cambridge 
was being used, although he was very old, and 
was sick every few days when being used in har- 
ness. It was one of the cases where, if put into 
court, very likely the case would go that ‘‘this 
horse is fit for more work,’’ and he would be 
returned to the owner. Our agent paid $7.00 
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for him and had his sufferings ended at once. 

Also another horse owned by a junk man in 
Somerville, blind, and lame in both front legs, 
was procured by the payment of $5.00 and put 
to death. 

As I before said, these horses cannot be pur- 
chased for nothing, although we have been told 
they could. We have tried it, and found that 
the only safe way whereby we can at once end 
the suffering of the horses is by payment of small 
sums to their owners. The question of taking 
a man to court and getting him fined for using 
such a horse when he is wholly unfit for work is a 
lengthy process; meanwhile, the horse is left 
in the owner’s hands. A number of years of 
doing this work, in which we average approxi- 
mately 800 horses a year, has shown us beyond 
any question that this is the humane way for 
the horse, and possibly in some cases for the 
man, who is often an ignorant foreigner, and 
who does not really know what he is doing.— 
Aialis 9: 


Radio Station WHAP is sending out an appeal 
to enable them to rebuild a transmitting plant 
in a new location where they plan especially to 
broadcast radio talks on kindness to animals. 
This plant is to be outside New York City, and 
the radio commissioners are obliged to raise 
$25,000 for this project. Readers of this paper 
who are interested in humane work, and who 
believe in the good the radio can accomplish, 
might send a little donation, if not more than a 
dollar, to Radio Station WHAP, care of Franklin 
Ford, West 96th Street, New York, N. Y. 


We have just received the annual report of the 
Worcester Animal Rescue League, written by 
Mrs. Frances Clary Morse, president. The 
League has made a notable progress in the work 
during the past year. They took care of 4,502 
animals in all, an increase of 617 over the 
previous year. ‘The membership of the League 
has not increased as it should. There is much 
need of this work for animals in every city, and 
all citizens ought to do their share in helping. 
Of the 1,269 dogs taken at the League, 73 were 
placed in homes, 96 were restored to owners. 
Homes were found for 26 cats, and 16 were re- 


turned to owners. The president closes this 
report with an earnest appeal to the residents 
of Worcester to help this work which’ is of so 
much benefit to the city, both from the stand- 
point of health and humanity. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 
During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street... 247 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Cambridge s ..\4-0...474.0 174 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue.... 249 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 
ampton Street. i. ope 
Kast Boston, 341 Meridien derocte ere: 301 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 
Street. rs eh ee 13121 
Pine Ridge, Dedham... 2.6 aan 76 
Medfield > vrs. .--. sete eee 21 
Chelsea, 36 ‘Fourth: Street. en aeeeeeee 863 
3,499 
Clinic Report for June, 1927 
Cases treated . See 693 
Owners Pacieed Ks telephone. 1 617 


INTERESTING CASES 


A man and his wife brought in a small puppy 
which their son had dropped from his shoulders 
to the floor, fracturing the spine and paralyzing 
both back legs and part of the abdominal organs. 
The puppy was put to death and the boy given 
some very definite advice about handling pup- 
pies. 


A foreigner brought in his puppy with a pro- 
lapsed rectum. This condition had existed for 
ten days. Just another case of neglect. The 
puppy could have been saved if brought to us in 
time. We were obliged to destroy it. 
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We performed several eye operations recently, 
removing the entire eye from one dog that had 
been scratched by a cat. Another dog was 
brought in from an adjoining state for an oper- 
ation on the eyelids, to save his sight. 


A little boy brought in a stray cat, and while 
here found his lost dog among the strays. It 
was a very touching reunion and surely brought 
happiness to both dog and boy. 


A dog was rescued by an agent after being 
thrown into the Charles River by two boys, 
evidently because he was very sick with distem- 
per. We put the poor creature mercifully to 
death. 


I was very much impressed by a mother who 
was taking her daughter, six or eight years old, 
through the League, and reading and explaining 
to her the verses on the walls. We wish many 
more mothers would do the same. 


A deaf and dumb man from Framingham 
brought in his kitten, badly injured by an acci- 
dent. We could not cure the poor kitten and 
had to destroy it. With tears streaming down 
his face, and unable to speak, he wrote on a paper, 
“Will the little grey kitten rise again in Heaven?”’ 
As I wrote “‘yes”’ on the paper, his face turned to 
smiles and he graciously nodded his head in 
approval. We gave this man a nice healthy 
young cat to take home. He left the League 
happy to know that his grey kitten was beyond 
all suffering and he had a new cat to take its 
place. 


LETTERS 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., March 1, 1927. 
“Bruns” is well, contented, and makes a fine 


pet for the children as well as a companion for 
the whole family.—W. O. B. 


Boston, Mass., May 16, 1927. 
The little dog No. 3293 is a great pet and won- 
derful company for my mother, who lives in 
Salem. He is very happy in his new home.— 


ES Wad Ge 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 22, 1927. 

I would say that ‘‘ Billee,” taken February 18, 
is most happy and contented. He is growing 
beautifully, is in splendid health and frolies all 
day long. We are very happy to have him.— 
Mesa: 


In Memoriam 


COMFY-GIRL FOSTER 
Age 15 years 

Most people would say I am dead, but I am 
not. I just shook off my fur coat, May 21,— 
summer was coming anyway,—only I was helped 
to shake it off. My teeth were getting bad, and 
my Missy thought I just had a tooth that might 
be taken out and then I could eat more com- 
fortably, but when we got to the doctor’s, the 
nice one who fixed my teeth up a few weeks ago, 
he said there was trouble with the bone, and it 
would take some time to heal it, and perhaps it 
would be better for me to go to sleep and not 
wake up. I thought so, too, for I didn’t want to 
have a lot of pain. I have lived a full, happy 
life. I was given to my Missy about Christmas, 
1912, and she named me Comfy, because she had 
just lost a year-old kitten and was feeling very 
badly. The next year Missy brought a black and 
white kitty to be my playmate; named him Imp. 
He is still living to comfort Missy. Haven’t I 
been fortunate, never a fit or convulsion as I hear 
other pussies have, nor even a cold? My only 
real hurts were given me by Imp, who clawed my 
eye one time, slightly, and scratched my shoulder. 
But Missy helped the places get well, and kept 
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him shut up while they healed. Hesometimes did 
make me nervous, jumping at me and chasing me 
off some corner, when I was ready for a nice nap. 
But we had many nice romps, and liked just being 
together, being where we could see each other. 

I was allowed to run anywhere in the house. 
When I was younger I loved to chase a ball of 
paper and bring it back to Missy to throw again, 
and chase shadows she would make on the wall or 
on the bed when she was putting a nice clean 
sheet on it; I always helped her those nights to 
make her bed, it was such fun to scramble and 
slide over the whole length of the bed. Then I 
liked to play with Missy’s braid of hair before she 
got up in the morning; and after she had it cut off, 
I would paw her hair to find it. I loved to get up 
on her pillow and curl up and purr early in the 
morning, and she just made room for me and 
kissed me and patted me and then slept out her 
sleep. Many nights I crawled inside with her for 
a time. Sometimes if Missy lay on her back I 
would lie on top of her and stretch out my paw, 
which is what they called double-pawed, and put 
it on her mouth or chin. 

I got deaf about two years ago, but didn’t show 
my age much till this last year. I slept most of 
the time, and it was getting a little hard to Jump 
onto places. I loved to get into the closets, and 
Missy fixed a corner for me there till I was tired 
of that place. Then there was a drawer I liked, 
and all I had to do was go over and look at it, and 
Missy would leave it open for a few weeks, till I 
got tired of it for a spell. I used to be lovely and 
white, that is the white part of me, but lately it 
was too much effort to wash myself, so I got 
rather grey; but Missy brushed me, and I would 
stretch and sing real loud to her. I never had 
fleas but a little while in the fall, for they were 
picked off one by one in a few weeks, not frighten- 
ing me by trying to wash me. 

In April, 1917, Imp and I became junior mem- 
bers of the Animal Rescue League, and in March, 
1920, were associate members. I think Missy 
will make me a life member sometime, when she 
can put us both in as life members, as a memorial, 
rather than putting our bodies way out in Ded- 
ham. Our names will always be in the book; it 
will help the League, which helps other kitties 
not so fortunate as we, and it will leave room in 


the cemetery for those who prefer to put the little 


loved bodies in the ground. 

We always gave something to the fairs and to . 
the fund for horses. In 1918 and 1919 I entered 
the Boston Cat Club Show, and brought home 
two blue ribbons for being the best double-pawed 
pussy there. You see I had four, while some of 
the others in that class had only two. Missy al- 
ways ran up during her noon hour to see me the 
days I was at the show, so I would know it was all 
right being there. Then the lady who fed me I 
knew, for I spent my vacations with her. 

That was another nice thing. Though we 


lived in a few rooms and never went out, every 


summer we went to a place in the country for at 
first three weeks, later from four to six weeks dur- 
ing the hot days. Of course we didn’t run loose, 
but we were on the ground and in the grass, and 
there were other kitties near by to talk over 
things with, and birds to watch. I have to say 
“we” in parts of this, because Imp and I were to- 
gether somuch. Our last public appearance was 
to have our name in the Globe as contributors to 
the flood fund down south. We heard there were 
animals suffering as well as people, and swiped 
Missy’s Easter money and sent it along. 

Where am I now? Well, right near by for a 
while anyway. I don’t think Imp misses me, 
though he looks and wonders why I am not in the 
places I used to lie in, but we were both too old to 
play together as we used to do.. And he spends 
most of his time in sleep, at which time we can be 
together. I am free now, and can get to other 
places easily. I am with and guided by the 
great Over-Soul of pussydom, who loves us and 
guides us. I know he led us to Missy so we could 
just get loved. 

I am sending this to my little animal magazine, 
hoping it will comfort others whose little four- 
footed friends have shaken off their heavy bodies 
and are now roaming free and happy and without 
pain in a world close to this, but unseen.—Comfy 
Foster, 37 Astor Street, Boston, Mass. 


Animals go to Heaven, He Says 
Animals go to heaven the same as humans, 
Dr. William Carter, Brooklyn Presbyterian, de- 
clared in a sermon, . . . “Heaven is unthink- 
able without animals or without flowers.”’ 
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Roxsury, Mass., Nov. 9, 1926. 

Your card just received. I have been intend- 
ing to go in and see you, but I have had so very 
much to do that I scarcely know where I am, 
some days; and, too, lately, I have had the 
“orippe,”’ and you know one can be pretty sick 
with that. 

You refer now to the white cat I took from 
your rooms? Well, she is the handsomest, the 
most lovely, the quietest, the most dignified, the 
neatest, the most beautifulest little animal that 
ever lived! She has grown quite a good deal, 
and her fur seems to be like a part Angora. Is 
she? She keeps it like swansdown. Her habits 
are very regular, her health of the best, her ap- 
petite wonderful, and her table manners leave 
nothing to be desired! I would say that if ever 
there was a perfect cat, then she is that cat. 
Her name now is “ Pussy-Beauty.”’ 

She has regular meals, and has good digestion. 
I give her raw, tender beefsteak, a little at a 
time, a little warm milk, a bit of sweet potato, if 
she wants it, but no cooked meat, a little corn- 
meal gruel, whatever vegetable she seems to 
want to taste, a little ice-cream, a taste of plain 
cake, if she desires, but her diet is chiefly raw 
beefsteak, tender, and the other things I men- 
_ tion. She has an iron balcony, framed in by 
wire screens, a large space, where she goes out 
and sits and looks around when she wishes, and 
a warm room and her choice of beds, one on an 
armchair, another on the typewriter table, where 
she has an improvised bed of soft flannel; and 
she has now a little playmate, named “ Velvet- 
Dusk,” a tiny black kitten, with brass eyes, and 
as loving as he can be. He has not a white hair 
upon his little hide, but has znszde that little hide 
as much mischief as it can hold, and the times 
the two of them have wrestling and racing up 
and down, playing and taking their meals to- 
gether! Pussy-Beauty seems to think him 
rather frivolous, but he just makes her unbend, 
and over they go, biting and wrestling, and 
racing—then the next thing is lunch! Then 
comes the dressing-up-process, and the ‘‘mani- 
curing,” and then a nap. 

Pussy-Beauty is haughty and staturesque. 
She seems to have a very lofty idea of existence, 
_ but Dusky cares little for that. She does not 


purr. Isn’t that strange? Dusk is a real little 
singer; his little black throat, like velvet, is 
constantly pulsating with little lullabies. I re- 
gret to say that I fear he is more worldly-minded, 
when it comes to table manners and such. He 
is going to get all that comes to him, and he is a 
real little ‘“go-getter,’’ all of which disgusts the 
stately Beauty, and yet, she looks upon his 
kittenhood with indulgence. They are great 
chums. She is my pride. He is my pal. As 
for me, I don’t know what they think of me, but 
Dusky thinks I am good parking space, that I 
know,—and I think they both are amused at my 
foolish remarks to them! 

Pussy-Beauty often looks at me with haughty 
disgust when I pet little Dusk, as much as to 
say: ‘Whatever can you see in that little pest 
to love? I think he is just a little bother.”’ 

Do you know, dear friends, that when I hear 
someone say of a man, for instance, ‘He is 
making a beast of himself’’ (perhaps because of 
wantonness, or perhaps of drink, or any wrong 
tendencies), I always want to say: ‘When he 
evidences that he is trying to make a beast of 
himself, it goes to prove that he is on the road to 
reformation! A beast usually does as well as he 
can. He carries out the purpose of his Creator, 
Who made him, which many human beings do 
not! A beast is loyal to the end of life. He will 
give his life, even, for his brutal owner. What 
human does that? I can tell you that I hope to 
meet all my dear little animal friends, and all the 
hard-working, noble beasts of burden, who live 
to do good and to do their level best, with no hope 
of reward, suffering cold and heat, hunger and 
thirst, the lash of the whip when exhausted, 
serving man with all the best that is in them, 
without complaint, helping those of their own 
kind when sick and suffering, and doing the will 
of God. How far wrong would man be if he 
tried to follow such an example? If in so many 
ways he tried ‘‘to make a beast of himself.” 

God bless and watch over and keep the dumb 
creatures, and may He grant us the dear privi- 
lege of meeting our best friends in the Life 


Beyond, where sin is no more, where suffering 


enters not, and where purpose fulfilled, purpose 
of His will, shall find its own reward. Sincerely, 
—F. H. G. 
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Ex Cason, Cauir., June 24, 1927. 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE, 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Madam: I live a long way from your 
League, but as there is no League of your nature 
much nearer that I know of, I am much inter- 
ested in your work. I have been getting your 
paper for almost a year now, and enjoy it very 
much. 

Today I happened to be reading your article 
entitled ‘‘ Mother Love,’ and while it was still 
fresh in my mind I saw a very good illustration 
of true ‘‘ Mother Love.” 

About a month ago my friend and I were out 
in our yard picking roses, when we saw a starved- 
looking cat come from the feed store near our 
house. I gave it a bowl of milk. At first it 
seemed afraid, but after a little coaxing she drank 
the milk, and was very glad to get it. That 
evening I fed her again, and early the next morn- 
ing puss was on hand for her breakfast. We 
have been feeding her ever since, and now she 
is perfectly tame. 

Yesterday, when mama went out to feed her, 
she saw three kittens playing near her. They 
ran away when they saw mama, all but the 
mother cat; she stayed and had her breakfast. 

The kittens were not gone for good, however, 
for this afternoon, about five o’clock, Dad went 
into the back room, and what do you think he 
saw. A little kitten had slipped in through the 
screen door, which had not been latched and 
now could not get out. I picked him up to put 
him out; poor puss was terribly frightened. 
Outside I found three other kittens and old 
mother puss. All the kittens were afraid of me, 
but when I set a dish of milk down for them they 
came and ate, though the slightest noise fright- 
ened them away. 

I gave the cats almost a quart of milk. After 
the cats had eaten all they wanted they all lay 
down fora nap. The kittens lay on the ground 
and the old mother lay on the wash bench. A 
large dog that was in the habit of taking what 
was left of the cats’ feed, often chasing puss 
away before she had finished, came trotting up. 
The dog did not seem to notice the kittens, but he 
had little chance; puss was at him like a demon. 
Doggie left much faster than he had come. 


Puss was afraid of the dog I know, from the way 
she has acted before when the dog was around, 
but love conquered fear; though not half the size 
of the dog, puss sent him running as fast as he 
had ever run before, probably. Some people — 
might say it was instinct, but it was instinct 
prompted by love. 

I have always loved animals, but I once had 
such a temper I was often cruel to them when I 
did not really mean to be. Since I have become 
a Christian I have found it much easier to be 
kind to them. I believe if more people were 
Christians there would be much less cruelty in 
the world. Sincerely yours,—Kathryn E. Dod- 
son. 


Hanover, N. H., Feb. 17, 1927. 

The dog No. 10353, which I took from you 
October 23, 1926, is with us, and wishes me to 
state that he is very much satisfied and con- 
tented with his present surroundings and con- 
dition, for he has good shelter, good food, a 
fifteen-year-old boy who loves him, and other 
folks who are kind to him. He is well and 
vigorous and has plenty of opportunity to play 
out of doors in the open country. He is good 
as to his habits, barring small matters such as 
a tendency to bark and to appropriate rubbers, 
shoes and other articles needed by members of 
the household. I am glad to thank you once 
for supplying us with the kind of dog we 
wanted.—F. P. L. 


If you sit down at set of sun, 

And count the acts that you have done 

And counting find 

One self-denying act, one word, 

One glance most kind, 

That fell like sunshine where it went; 

Then you may count that day well spent. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 
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They sit up and take notice when fed on 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Condition always good when 
fed on this bread. 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $20 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Hancock 9170. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


Tel. Dedham 403-W 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D.V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Hancock 9170 9:30a. m. to 5:30p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m.; Sundays and holidays. 


SPRATT’S 
DOG CAKES & PUPPY BISCUIT 


SPRATT’S Formulae repre- 
sent more than half a cen- 
tury’s study of the dietary 
requirements of the dog con- 
stitution. No wonder, then, 
that SPRATT’S Foods have 
such an irresistible appeal to 
dog appetites! Our canine 
friends seem to know _in- 
stinctively how good 


SPRATT’S is for them! 


Write for valuable 
book on dogs, free. 
It is crammed full of 
helpful information on 
all breeds in sickness 


and in health. 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 
Newark, N. J. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets ai #@ 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
fifty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 he é < Z 
ee with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dep’t. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1926 
We received and eared for: 


Cats... 
Dogs: s% es ss ORS eee 
Horses 202) to er a a ee a 805 
Birds =) com sie) is) cet = oe 829 
Miscellaneous small animals . . .. . 16 
85,737 

Number of horses given vacations . . . 18 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 87,689 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 28 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGEN'TS 
are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY: 2 yo thatch qulstitel eb aa te OR pe SE ae Re ee 
Nortu Enp, InpusrriAL SCHOOL. . = . .SwS.~St.:~St:~Ss«S' 9) NNR TH BENNEET STREET 
POUTH-END! (Lb Eo yy tote 8 tet” 54 21 OOCNORTHAMPTONIOTREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE . . . . . . . ..  « 79 MOORE STREET 
DEDHAM . . . . . . . . . . . PINE R1ipGE Home or REsT For HorsEs 
MEDFIELD . . . . . . . . +. +... BARTLETT-ANGELL HoME For ANIMALS 
EAst Boston ac va) al ey lente se ace MRT be eee = nA ae Dns 
WEST LYNN foc? =) 8 ee BS Care ere i naa pre rr eee 
CHELSEA LL 27) yun! agi: sii hs hea ats eee ee ee 36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 


bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 
RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


